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Without planning to, I have become one of the most prolific producers of interviews 
about computer history. When I helped launch ANTIC — The Atari 8-Bit Podcast in 
2013, I thought it might be interesting to do an interview or two with people from the 
Atari world. Fast-forward to the day I write this: ANTIC has published interviews with 
282 people, ranging from CEOs and company founders to programmers, writers, 
artists, and secretaries. 


My interviews focus on the Atari realm, but there is often overlap into the Apple I 
world: for instance, I recently interviewed Carl Moser and JR Hall of Eastern House 
Software, who created the MAE assembler for the Apple. Rodnay Zaks, founder of 
Sybex Books, wrote several tomes of interest to Apple II users. Paul Berker wrote text 
adventure games for Phoenix Software for the Apple, as well as games for the Atari 
800 that were cross-compiled from the Apple. And Amy Kefauver and Lorri Hopping 
worked on Microzine for both platforms; Juiced.GS published the text of that interview 
in September 2015. 


The Apple II community certainly isn’t a slouch in documenting its history through 
interviews. Quinn Dunki and Em Maginnis of the Open Apple podcast often run 
interviews with people from Apple II history, and there has been plenty of history 
documented in the pages of Juiced.GS. Still, there is so much more room for the Apple 
II community (or pick any other retrocomputing niche) to get more interviews. It’s a 
bottomless well—for now. As the people who made the history continue to age, the 
well will go dry. I am writing this guide to encourage you, the reader, to interview 
someone in this hobby. You don’t need to do 282 interviews, you don’t need to start a 
podcast, you don’t need fancy recording equipment—you just need to be curious about 
a person or company, and to invest a bit of time in finding and talking to them. 


Finding an interviewee 


The first steps in doing are knowing who you want to interview and finding them. What 
sort of person ex- cites you—the programmers who created your favorite applications? 
The artists who drew the catalog art? The founders who created the companies? The 
writers who wrote your favorite computer books and magazines? Sometimes I have a 


particular person in mind, and sometimes I have a company in mind, but I don’t yet 
know who the people were behind that company. 


Google is a good place to start. If the person is still in the business, you can often find 
them in a minute. More often, though, it isn’t so easy. I particularly like 
WhitePages.com for finding people, especially when you know where their company 
was based. I have found that most of the time, people don’t move too far from their 
roots: someone who was based in Texas in the 1980s is probably still in the southwest 
region today. 


Social networks can also be a good resource. Facebook might seem like a good second 
option, but is usually a dead end: unless your subject has an incredibly unusual name, 
there’s just too many similarly named people on Facebook to sift through. LinkedIn 
often works better, when searching for specific names or companies (use the “Past 
Company” search box). Because LinkedIn users tend to upload their entire resumes to 
the service, you can quickly identify if a search result is the person you’re after. 
(LinkedIn can also be a trove of interview sources when you don’t have a specific 
person or company in mind at all. Try a search like “Apple II" or “Apple IIc” to troll 
for people who worked on or with those computers.) 


When you find a potential interview subject, it’s time to reach out. I’ve used email, 
phone, and postal mail to contact people: all of them can work. I have a couple of 
templates for email and letters, such as: “Hi. I co-host ANTIC, a podcast about Atari 8- 
bit computers, where I interview people who were involved with the Atari machines. I 
would love to interview you about your time with such-and-such (and any other Atari 
things you did.) Can I get you for an interview via phone or Skype to share your 
memories?” I wish that I could tell you that they answer “‘yes” the majority of the time. 
In my experience, the most frequent response is probably no response — perhaps 
because they’re not interested, or I’m using an obsolete postal address, email address, 
or phone number. (Or because they’ ve died.) When I do get a response, the answer is 
yes more often than no. 


Do the interview 


They’re agreeable and schedule an interview. The next step is to prepare: I read 
everything I can about the person and the company. Sometimes there are reams of 
information (especially for well-known companies); other times, there is practically 
nothing out there (which to me, highlights the importance of doing this interview.) As 
you research, write down any questions. Questions can take many forms, from the 
specific (“How did your company get started?") to the vague and open-ended (“This 
magazine ad you made is so weird. What was up with that?"). 


It’s perfectly fine to ask a question that might result in them repeating a story they’ ve 
told before. Your interview could reveal new information—at worst, a good story gets 
retold. But I try to ask non-obvious questions, to get at angles that haven’t been 
explored before. For instance, you can talk about chips and technology, or people. You 
can ask about business processes or feelings. All are valid. 


I strongly recommend recording interviews, even if they’re ultimately destined for 
print. I like to do interviews using Skype (even if it’s a phone interview— you can 
make phone calls using Skype for a nominal charge). On the Mac, I like Rogue 
Amoeba’s Piezo ($19), an application that makes recording Skype conversations easy. 
On Windows, try Call Burner (30-day free trial, then $49.95). Don’t ask the 
interviewee to do any work on their end, such as installing software. 


When the time comes to do the interview, the first thing you should say (after 
pleasantries) is that the conversation is being recorded. You have your list of questions, 
but don’t be tempted to barrel through them in order. It’s not a checklist. Think of your 
interview like a conversation. Don’t be afraid to deviate from the script and ask 
unexpected follow-up questions. (Once, after a BBS sysop told me that his mom 
thought CRTs would give him cancer, I asked, “So, have you ever had cancer?") Let 
the conversation go in the direction that it wants to go. It could take unexpected turns 
into areas that surprise and delight you. 


Some interviewees require no hand-holding: they’ ll start talking, and you can just get 
out of their way. Others are terser and taciturn, and you’ll be glad you came prepared 
with your question list. It can be hard to do, but don’t be afraid to just shut up—let 
there be a pregnant pause, even uncomfortably so. Your interviewee will probably start 
talking to fill the space, and may say something you hadn’t thought to ask about. 


Near the end of an interview I usually ask “What haven’t I asked you that I should 
have?” which can elicit great responses. I like to end by asking “I think this is my final 
question. If you could send a message to the Atari computer community that still exists 
—and you can right now— what would it be?” The answer usually provides a nice 
feeling of closure for the interview. 


After the interview 


When the interview is done, you'll need to prepare it for publication. If you'll be 
releasing the audio of the interview, you’ll want to listen to the recording and edit it. 
Audacity is a great, free, cross-platform application for that. These days, I tend to 
barely edit interviews, though I do remove uncomfortable silences, off-the-record 
comments, coughing fits, and so on. Some people prefer to tightly edit an interview, 
pruning it down to its core. Both techniques have their merits. Either way, it’s your job 


to make the interviewee sound good, and not regret the time he or she invested in 
talking with you. 


If your interview will be published in written form, a transcription service can be 
invaluable. I have used SpeedPad.com and Casting Words.com, both of which start at 
$1 per minute of audio to transcribe. 


After ve done the interviewing and editing, I like to record an introduction that will 
be played before the interview, providing context about who this person is, where they 
worked, and why this is relevant to the history of computing. I also always state the 
date of the interview — that information could be important to someone who hears the 
interview years from now. For more on interviewing techniques, there’s a recording of 


a presentation on the topic that Ken Gagne and I gave at KansasFest 2016. 


Although I didn’t plan to do so many interviews, I think the time I’ve invested was 
well spent. The people I interviewed have shared innumerable stories and memories 
about the history of computing-both the technology and the people— that might have 
otherwise been lost forever. The mainframe programmer who emigrated from Russia to 
create microcomputer games in the United States. The woman who went from manic 
fan, harassing Atari’s customer support department with questions, to Atari’s customer 
support department head. The man who got to give away $1 million of Atari products 
and services. 


The next time you idly wonder about some little-known software company or computer 
magazine columnist—or whatever it is you’re curious about—remember that you have 
the power to find them and get the story yourself. 
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